PREFACE
In 1925 the author published a textbook of general botany, the
greater part of which was "devoted to the physiology, morphol-
ogy, and reproduction of seed plants." This book was small, and
perhaps better adapted to a semester than to a full-year course.
It was very well received: so much so, that a number of users of
the book have suggested that it be enlarged to meet the require-
ments of a full-year course, particularly by the inclusion of an
adequate treatment of the divisions of the plant kingdom.
During comparatively recent years there have been tremendous
advances in our understanding of the interrelationships of various
groups of plants which make it feasible to present the develop-
ment of the plant kingdom in a much more interesting manner
than was previously possible. A comparatively small part of
this new understanding is reflected in modern texts. It would
seem, therefore, that there should be a real place for a text-
book in which the newer knowledge and viewpoints are incorpo-
rated in such a way as to make them readily understood and easily
remembered.
The new information not only makes the plant kingdom more
interesting but makes it possible to group plants in such a way
that the remembering of their structures and life histories is greatly
facilitated. When, as is the prevailing custom in textbooks, the
direction of evolution in the green algae is illustrated by such het-
erogeneous mixtures as Protoccoccus, Ukthrix, Spirogyra, Qedogo~
nium, and Vaucheria, it is no wonder if students find it difficult to
remember the contrasting details, or if they fail to be greatly im-
pressed by the use of these forms as a proof of an evolutionary
process.
Ample illustrations are a great help in the study of plants. The
use of actual specimens is, of course, indispensable. In teaching,
illustrations are also necessary and have essential roles for which
it is impracticable to employ actual specimens, It is not possible
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